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bons and give stability to the dynasty. The Austrians and Prus-
sians, after some hesitation, became persuaded that a constitu-
tion, being inherently pernicious, would weaken France, and
prevent a recurrence of what had been suffered at the hands of
Louis XIV and Napoleon. But constitutions elsewhere were not
to be encouraged. In this matter, the Whigs in England were
opposed to the Tory government. In Italy, Lord William Ben-
tinck, a high-spirited Whig, and too important to be summarily
dismissed, had caused his government much trouble by en-
couraging the Genoese and protesting against the atrocities com-
mitted by the King of Sicily. Castlereagh writes to him on
May 7, 1814:
It is impossible not to perceive a great moral change coming
on in Europe, and that the principles of freedom are in full
operation. The danger is, that the transition may be too sudden
to ripen into anything likely to make the world better or happier.
We have new constitutions launched in France, Spain, Holland.,
and Sicily. Let us see the result before we encourage farther
attempts. The attempts may be made, and we must abide the
consequences; but I am sure it is better to retard than accelerate
the operation of this most hazardous principle which is abroad.
In Italy, it is now the more necessary to abstain, if we wish to
act in concert with Austria and Sardinia. Whilst we had to drive
the French out of Italy, we were justified in running all risks;
but the present state of Europe requires no such expedient; and,
with a view to general peace and tranquillity, I should prefer
seeing the Italians await the insensible influence of what is
going on elsewhere, than hazard their own internal quiet by an
effort at this moment.
It way be said, in passing, that the constitutions of Spain and
Sicily were quickly suppressed.
In contradistinction to the illiberality of the Western Powers,
Alexander decided to give a constitution to Poland, or rather to
that part of Poland which he finally obtained from the decisions
of the Congress. The history of this constitution, however, shows
that his liberalism was hardly more than a matter of phrases.
The legislature was composed of two Houses, the Lower House
consisting of seventy-one representatives of the land-owning
nobility and fifty-one representatives of the towns. The Upper
House consisted of the Imperial Family, some bishops, and